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REVEREND BRETHREN, 


AVING never been nolleſed of any Eccleſiaſtical Prefer- 
ment, by which it became neceſſary for me to attend either 
an Epiſcopal, or Archidiaconal Viſitation, it is very probable that 
I may be guilty of ſeveral informalities and miſtakes in conduct- 
ing the buſineſs of this day. I can have no heſitation, however, 
in aſking, and no doubt indeed of obtaining from FOUN candour, 


an excuſe for every thing of that ſort. 


Being willing to tread in the ſteps of my Pris; ; and 
underſtanding, t that it has been cuſtomary for them to addreſs the 
Clergy at their primary viſitation, I ſhall alſo venture to trouble 
you with a few Obſervations at this time; not meaning for the 
future to treſpaſs often upon your patience in this way; nor yet 


precluding myſelf by this declaration, from doing it, , whenever I 


{hall judge it to be a proper arenen. 
B Moſt 


TT 


Moſt of you, as well as myſelf, have been educated in this 


Univerſity; ah feel, no doubt, a warm attachment to the intereſts, 
and a filial reverence for the honour of our common Alma Mater. 
| You will therefore ſuffer me, I hope, inſtead of attempting to in- 
ſtruct men older and wiſer than myſelf in the nature and duties of 
the min} terial function, to ſtep a little perhaps out of the ordi- 
nary road, whilſt 1 explain to you my Ideas on a ſubje& of ſome 
importance to the honour of the Univerſity; and probably of 


| ſome efficacy towards the ſupport of Chriſtianity. Many of you, 


I fear, will look upon the project as too vaſt and viſionary, to be 
attended with ſucceſs ; but knowing, that the moſt complicated 


machines are put in motion upon the ſimpleſt principles; and not 


being of a diſpoſition to call out, there is a lion in the way, as an 
excuſe for fitting ſtill, Iwill lay before you without further pre- 
face, a few thoughts on the Encouragement of Oriental Literature. 

It is not unknown to you, that from the fourth to the four- 
teenth century, there were few in Europe who underſtood any of 
the Oriental languages. Jerome in the fourth century was ex- 
cellently {killed in them, and zealous in exhorting others to a 
ſimilar proficiency; but from his time, to the Pontificate of Cle- 
ment the Fifth, the Hebrew and Arabic tongues ſeem to have 


been no where cultivated with ſucceſs. In the Council holden at 


Vienne in 1312, it was decreed, that Schools for teaching the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic languages ſhould be erected in the 
_ Univerſities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Salamanca, and in 


ſome other places. Near two hundred years after the holding of 


this Council, John Picus prince of Mirandula, and John Rheu- 


clin, are reckoned amongſt the firſt reſtorers of oriental literature 


in Italy and Germany; whence it 1s.probable, that the eſtabliſn- 


ments of Clement had failed, in ſome degree, of the end propoſed. 
In the ſixteenth and feventeenth centuries, the oriental lan- 
guages were ſtudied with as great ſedulity, as the Greek and Latin. 


Pagninus and Vetablus in France; Galatinus and Arias Monta- 
= nus 
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nus in Spain; Felix Pratenſis, and Elias Levita in Italy; Mun- 


ſter and Avenarius in Germany; in Holland, Erpenius and Golius; 


in England, Pocock, Walton, and Caſtell, with innumerable others 


in different countries, were not only very aſſiduous in the cultiva- 


tion of the eaſtern languages, but have alſo furniſhed by their 


works great aſſiſtance to thoſe, who ſhall be diſpoſed to follow them 


in the ſame purſuit. 
The taſte for experimental philoſophy, which was introduced 


into our own, and other countries towards the end of the laſt 


century, has given a great turn to the ſtudies of men in every part 


of Europe. The book of nature is written in an univerſal lan- 
guage: it may be read, to a greater or leſs extent, by every one. 


Men moreover are not anticipated in their philoſophical reſearches 
by the labours of their predeceſſors; for every particular ſubject of 
natural philoſophy is capable of indefinite improvement; and its 
general object is as extenſive, as the nature of things. This de- 
lightful inveſtigation of natural phænomena, and their cauſes, 

has, it is apprehended, much diverted the attention of moſt uni- 
verſities in this quarter of the world from the ſtudy of language. 
The tranſlations alſo which have been made of the beſt Greek and 
Roman Writers, have contributed not a little, to the damping of 
men's ardour in the purſuit of what is called claſſical knowledge: 
but however it may be accounted for, the fact, I believe, is certain, 
that the dead languages are much leſs generally underſtood at pre- 


ſent, in every part of Europe, than they were 150 years ago; and 
hey will probably become leſs and leſs ſo every; day. 


But it is no part of my deſign, to enter into the reaſons for or 
againſt the revival of Grecian, or Roman literature; let us but 
once have as good tranſlations of all the oriental books, which are 
now conſuming in the libraries of Europe, as we have of thoſe 
which are written in the Greek and Latin tongues, and a great 
part of my wiſh will be accompliſhed. - Why ſhould the fine ta- 


lents of thoſe, who have a turn for languages, be for ever confined 


to the making a few meagre additions to the learned labours of ſuch 
B 2 as 
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as have gone before them, in publiſhing or commenting on n the 
works of Greek and Roman authors, whilſt the extenſive field of 


Arabic, Perſic, and: Chineſe literature remains unknown or unex- 


plored ? is 

It may be objected, that, if we may judge of the worth of the 
unpubliſhed parts of oriental learning from that of the works 
which have been already tranſlated, we have no great reaſon to 
lament our want of information on the ſubject. Who would 
give himſelf the trouble to read the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, as 
illuſtrated by an Arab? Who would form his hiſtorical creed from 


the tales of Perſia? Who would employ his time in finding out 
the morality contained in Oriental proverbs, or think of ſoothing _ 
the anxieties incident to human life by peruſing Arabian poetry? 


Objections, ſuch as theſe, have no force. We yet know nothing, 


or next to nothing, of the treaſures of eaſtern learning; but, from 


what we do know, there is no reaſon why we ſhould be deterred 
from endeavouring to know more. Proverbs and Poems have 


their graces and their uſes : but from eaſtern learning we derive. 


more ſubſtantial benefits, than what can be expected from ſuch 
compoſitions. We owe Algebra intirely to the Indians, or Ara- 


bians : Chymiſtry, Medicine, Natural Hiſtory, Geography, and 


many of the moſt abſtract Sciences are indebted to the Arabians, 
if not for their birth, at leaſt for their ſupport and protection, 
when they were abandoned by all the ſtates of Europe. It is ſaid, 


that the Arabians tranſlated into their own language the moſt 


celebrated works of all other nations. If this be a fact, and the 
learned admit it as ſuch, have we not great reaſon to believe, that 
many monuments of Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, and Chaldean 


literature, may be preſerved in the Arabic tranſlations, though the 
originals are irrecoverably loſt? No language, not even the Gre- 


cian, after the conqueſts of Alexander, had ever ſo extenſive a 
ſpread as the Arabic after the victories of Mahomet. — But I for- 
bear to enlarge on a ſubject well known to you all; nor will I 
remind you of the utility of oriental learning in the 1 interpr etation 


of 
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of Scripture; it being acknowledged, that the beſt commentators 
either of ancient or modern times, from St. Jerome to the preſent 
Biſhop of London, are thoſe, who have been the moſt converſant 
with Hebrew, and the other ſiſter tongues. Ds 
It is a work, worthy of the attention of all the Univer Ati in 
Europe, to undertake the tranſlation of the oriental manuſcripts 
which we are at preſent poſſeſſed of. We have hundreds of volumes 
in our Engliſh libraries; France, Holland, Italy have many; and 
the library of the Eſcurial alone, if we may judge from the cata- 
logues which have been lately publiſhed, would amply reward all 
our pains. Men ſkilled in theſe languages ſhould be invited from 


every quarter, formed into a kind of ſociety, and employed for 


life, under the direction of proper perſons, in the drudgery of 
tranſlation. Nothing, worth notice in this way, can be expected 
from the detached labours of a few Profeſſors of Hebrew or Ara- 
bic ; men of liberal education cannot readily be brought to un- 
dertake ſuch a taſk, and if they could, the matter may be effected 
at a much eaſier expence by the labours of inferior perſons. What 
would be an adequate reward for three or four needy Turks or Per- 
ſians, would not be a proper ſtipend for one man of letters, who: 
ſhould be obliged annually to produce the fruits of his unremitted 
diligence. But without entering into the particular manner of 
accompliſhing this deſign, I cannot help being of opinion, that an 
inſtitution eſtabliſhed at Cambridge, for the expreſs purpoſe of tranſlating 
and publiſhing Oriental Manuſcripts, would redound to the credit of 
the Univerſity; and tend to put the learned world in poſſeſſion of 
a very valuable part of literature, of which at preſent we have but 
a very imperfect knowledge. There is no reaſon to be alarmed at 
the difficulty of this undertaking, when we conſider, what the 
great Induſtry of Doctor Kennicot has effected in collating the _ 
Hebrew - manuſcripts of the old Teſtament ; for if the ability of 
one man can do ſo much, what might not be expected from the 
joint abilities of a ſociety of men united into. a body, for the ac- 
A of one ſingle object? 
But 
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But an eſtabliſhment at home, for the purpoſe of tr anſlating 


ſuch Oriental manuſcripts as are already to be met with in Eu- 


rope, 1s but a part, of the plan; men ſhould be ſent abroad into 
Perſia, India, China, into every country of the Globe where there 
are Manuſcripts of any Antiquity, in order to collect them; for it 
is a mortifying reflection, that we know very little of the hiſtory of 
the human race; eſpecially when there is a probability, that we 


might know more. The mouldering hand of time has, indeed, 
defaced ſome of the moſt precious monuments of antiquity; and 


thoſe few which might have eſcaped the natural viciſſitudes of 


human things, have been utterly deſtroyed by the deſolation of 


unnatural war. The peſtilent ambition of a few bad men, has 
left us in a ſtate of any ignorance, I fear, concerning the 


mutual dependencies of different nations, the primeval population 


of the globe, and the intellectual improvement of the human race. 
Yet, much remains to be done. Europe is but lately emerged 
from a long Barbariſm; and there may be countries in Afia, which 
have never experienced any interruption in the progres of arts, Or 
the cultivation of learning. 

According to the Moſaic account, the whale earth has been 

eopled from that ſmall remnant of mankind, which eſcaped the 
W deluge. But whether we ſuppoſe the ſeveral migrations 
to have taken place from the confines of Mount Ararat in Arme- 
nia, where the Ark reſted; or the plains of Shinar, where Babel was 
built; ſtill it is probable, that as many colonies would go Eaſt- 


ward, as Weſtward, in ſearch of ſettlements. Ahis, I ſay; ſeems 
very probable ; yet all the ancient hiſtories, which we are acquaint- 


ed with, reſpect the tranſactions of the human ſpecies to the weſt- 
ward of Armenia and Shinar, By caſting an eye on a globe, or a 
map of the world, we ſhall be convinced of the truth of this ob- 


ſervation. Of the Medes, Aſſyrians, Perſians, Egyptians, Arabians, 


Greeks, Romans, and other Weſtern nations, we have accounts 
more or leſs full and authentic; but concerning the various 
colonies which, in n proceſs of time, after the Deluge, traverſed the 


plains 
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Plains of Aſia from the Indus to the Ganges, from the Ganges to 


the extremity of China, Tartary, and Japan, profane hiſtory is 
wholly ſilent; or ſpeaks with extreme diffidence and uncertainty. 
There can no poſſible reaſon, I think, be aſſigned why the deſcend- 
ants of Noah ſhould have all gone in one direction; for the part 
of the globe to the eaſt of the ſettlement of Noah and his family 
after the flood, was peopled in all likelihood as ſoon as that to the 


weſt. Arts and Sciences have been as ſucceſsfully cultivated, and 


the conteſts for power may have been as ſharp, and may have pro- 
duced as many great Monarchies amongſt the inhabitants of the 
eaſtern piece of the globe, as we know they did! in the weſtern.. 


nm Medus ademit 
Affrio, Medoque ae moderamina Perſts. 
Subjecit Perſen Maceds : FO et 1þſe 


_ Romans. - — 


Theſe lines of Claudian contain a comperitiom of all the ancient 
hiſtory, which the Greeks and Romans, and we, through them. 
have had any account of; but we have good reaſon to believe, 
that could the ſynchronous hiſtories of Indoſtan, Thibet, Siam, 
and China be obtained, they would be well worthy of our atten- 
tion. For if a ſkill in manufactures. be a ſign of civilization, we 
know from various authorities, that the Indians and Chineſe were: 
as much ſuperior to the moſt ancient nations of the weſtern 
world, in the Arts of dying, japanning, weaving of ſilk, and linen, 
and other trades, as they are at preſent to us. And if we may 
be allowed to draw any concluſions from the immenſe buildings 
% now exiſting, and from the little of the inſcriptions, which can 
e be interpreted on ſeveral of the Choultrys and Pagodas, I think 
* it may ſafely be pronounced, that no part of the world has more 
marks of antiquity for Arts, Sciences, and Civilization, than the 
< Peninſula of India from the Ganges to Cape Comorin.” “ 
Strabo obſerves, that few of the merchants in his time, who, by. 
filing up the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, went into India, ever 


_ penetrated: 
_ * Philof, Tranſ. 1772. p. 354+ 


Sa) 
penetrütel as far as the Ganges; and that thoſe who did _— it 
were unlearned, and little fitted for writing the hiſtory of a coun- 
try. He might perhaps as juſtly have ſaid, that the views of mer- 
chants in all ages and countries center in the ſame point, the ac- 
quiſition of wealth ; and this not being generally to be obtained 
without much trouble, anxiety, and riſk, it ought not perhaps to 
be expected of them, that they ſhould employ either their induſtry, 
or their fortune in clearing up, for the ſatisfaction of Philoſophers, 
points of no great conſequence to their commerce. The zeal with 
which European merchants have endeavoured to extend their 
traffic, and European miſſionaries to propagate their religion, has 
for the laſt two or three centuries brought us in a ſmall degree 
acquainted with the Eaſt; but it is ſtill, in a great meaſure, a terra 
incognita, with reſpect to its natural and civil hiſtory. And the 
means indeed of future information muſt be utterly deſtroyed, if 
other religious miſſionaries reſemble ſuch as lately were met with 
in the province of Napal, who made it their boaſt, that they had 
burnt three thouſand manuſcripts. A loſs this much to be re- 
gretted! ſince there are many manuſcripts to be found amongſt 
the inhabitants of Napal, which treat of the hiſtory of India, go- 

ing back above three thouſand years; they are ſaid to be written 
in the Nagri language, which is thought to be the original lan- 
guage of India, and older than the Shanſcritta . The ingenious 
Account, which has been publiſhed of the Kingdom of Thibet +, 
is far from ſatisfying our curioſity ; it ſerves rather to excite our 
warmeſt wiſhes, that proper perſons might be ſent into that coun- 
try, and every other part of the eaſt, for the purpoſe of inveſti- 
eating the ancient and modern hiſtory of the nations, which in- 
habit ſo conſiderable a part of the globe. | 

To men whoſe minds are chained to the earth by the ſordid 
purſuits of Wealth, or the empty ones of Amhition; who are de- 
bilitated by ſenſual pleaſure, or rendered torpid to every arduous 
exertion by habitual inactivity; who, unconſcious of its import- 
ance, fritter away this ſhort period of exiſtence in a frivolous at- 


tention 
* Philoſ. Tranſ. 1770. p. 4444. + Tbid, 1776. p. 465. 
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tention to trivial concerns; in a laviſh ſubſerviency to the uni- 
form prejudices of the age or country, in which they happen to 
be born; to men of this complexion every attempt to inveſtigate 
the nature of this earth or the hiſtory of its inhabitants will ap- 
pear a chimerical undertaking, originating in idle ſpeculation, and 
terminating in uſeleſs conjecture. But notwithſtanding the in- 
difference which many men feel reſpecting every intellectual ac- 
compliſhment, which happens not to fall in with their particular 
mode of ſtudy, or apprehenſion, I doubt not, but there are many 
of a contrary turn, who would zealouſly ſacrifice their health, 
riches, and repoſe in ſupport of any liberal and enlarged plan, 
which might be concerted for bringing us TOR with the 
general hiſtory of our ſpecies. 
We have been accuſtomed from our infancy, to conſider the 
hiſtories which have been tranſmitted down to us from the Greeks, 
as being the undoubted records of real tranſactions ; yet a Gen- 
tleman well {killed in the oriental languages, has lately informed 
us, that in the Perſian hiſtories, which treat of the ſame period 
of time with the Grecian, there is not a ** veſtige to be diſcovered 
« of the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, Pla- 
* ta, or Mycale; no mention of the great Cyrus, nor of any king 
* of Perſia, who, in the events of his reign, can apparently be 
forced into a ſimilitude:“ In ſhort, from every reſearch which 
he has had an opportunity of making, he 1s of opinion, that 
there is nearly as much reſemblance between the annals of Eng- 
land and Japan, as between the European and Aſiatic relations of 
the ſame empire during the ſame period *. — It is an eaſy matter 
to accuſe this author of great credulity; to ridicule his reſearches 
into oriental literature, and haſtily to condemn in the groſs all 
Perſian hiſtorians as mere Romancers, when put in competition 
with the venerable writers of ancient Greece; but an impartial 
inquirer after truth will wiſh the matter to be thoroughly ſifted ; 
he will ſuſpend his judgment, till he has examined both ſides of 

the 


* Richardſon's Diſſer, on the Languages, &c, of Eaſter Nations, 
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the queſtion, by the rules of ſound criticiſm; and, for this end, he 
will be deſirous of ſeeing good tranſlations of the principal Perſian 


books, that the learned world in e may be in a ſituation to 
weich their merits. 


The writings of Moſes have hitherto been a ee as the | 


oldeſt in the world ; but, in the preface to the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, we are told of a curious hiſtory of India compoſed four 


thouſand years ago, and from thence tracing mankind upwards 
through ſeveral millions of years. This, and all the reſt that is 


delivered concerning the great antiquity of the annals of India, 
you and I may probably be diſpoſed to conſider as a mere fable ; but 
there are many, neither profligate in their manners, nor deſtitute 


of talents, who have not the ſame veneration for the writings of 


Moſes, that we have; and they may conſider the Indian annals 
delivered down by the ancient Bramins, to be as authentic, as 
thoſe of the Bible; at leaſt they will be perplexed with an uneaſy 
Scepticiſm, from which nothing but a further examination into 


the Indian writings can free them. God forbid, that the ſearch 
of truth ſhould be diſcouraged for fear of its conſequences | the 


conſequences of truth may be ſubverſive of ſyſtems of ſuperſtition; 
but they never can be injurious to the rights, or well founded ex- 
pectations of the human race. We believe the Scriptures, and 

our hopes of eternal life are built on their truth; but we truſt, 
that no faith can be acceptable to God, which 1s not grounded on 


reaſon ; and as reaſonable beings we wiſh not to entertain any 


hopes, the foundations of. which can be ſhaken by the moſt rigid 
inquiry into the hiſtory of mankind. 

But the antiquity of the Indian annals is not the only circum- 
ſtance which ſeems to militate againſt the Moſaic hiſtory; we are 


told, that the Gentoo ſcriptures make no mention of the deluge ; ; 


and that the Bramins affirm, that the Deluge never took place in 


Indoſtan “. Now, I look upon the deluge to be a circumſtance 


= Ln a — nature, that, ſuppoſing it to have happened, 


the 
** code of Gentoo Laws, Pref. p. 38. 
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the memory of it could never have been extinguiſhed amongſt the 
generality of the nations, which inhabit the earth. It 1s not, ac- 
cording to the moſt received chronology, much above four thou- 
ſand years ſince that great eyent took place; and if any individual 
had the means of tracing back his pedigree through leſs, perhaps, 
than 140 generations, he would find either Shem, or Ham, or Ja- 


phet to have been his great progenitor, It is very poſſible for a 

tradition, which has paſſed through ſo many hands, to have been 
much altered; yet the tradition of ſo ſignal a calamity, as the de- 

ſtruction of the human race by a deluge, could not, I conceive, 


have been wholly loſt, except perhaps amongſt a few nations ut- 


terly buried in Barbariſm. And, in fact, learned men“ have 
abundantly proved, that a tradition concerning a deluge has pre- 
vailed in every quarter of the globe; not only amongſt the Ro- 


mans, Grecians, Egyptians, Babylonians, Perſians, Scythians; but 
amongſt the Iroquois, Mexicans, Braſilians, Peruvians and other 
nations of America; and I have been informed by one of the 
navigators to the Southern Hemiſphere, that the inhabitants of 


Otaheita being aſked concerning their origin, ſimply anſwered, 


that their ſupreme God a long time ago, being angry, dragged the 
earth through the ſea, and their Iſland being broken off was pre- 


ſerved, Now if a tradition concerning a deluge has prevailed in 


almoſt every part of the globe, except in India and China, (for 
ſome add China likewiſe) may it- not be a reaſon for us to heſitate 


a little, till we know more of thoſe countries, before we politively | 


affirm, that they have no ſuch tradition, eſpecially when there is a 
diverſity of teſtimony upon the ſubject? For it deſerves to be re- 
marked, that what is ſaid in the preface to the Code of Gentoo 


Laws, relative to the want of a tradition concerning a deluge in - 
the Gentoo Shaſters, (or Scriptures) is contradicted by an author, 


who lived in India, and wrote his Account of the Sect of the Ba- 
nians 


* The curious reader will find a good collection of the principal Heathen Accounts 
of the Flood, in Catcott's Treatiſe on the Deluge, p. 98. See alſo Grotius de Ve- 
rita. C. Rel.; and, above all, the moſt learned and ingenious Work of the preſcat 
century, Bryant's Mythology. | Germs 
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nians about 150 years ago; for he expreſſly ſays, that he made his 
collections, by the help of interpreters, from the Shaſter; and he 


has the following words: — “ as if the world needed cleanſing of 


* his defilement, and pollution, there came a flood, that covered 


all nations in the depths — and ſo concluded the firſt age of 


* the world according to the tradition of the Banians.” * As to 
China, there are alſo different accounts ; ſome affirming, that the 


Chineſe have a tradition concerning the deluge 4; others denying 

that they have any {; but, as many are of opinion, that the cer- 
tainty of the Chineſe annals cannot be carried up to a period an- 
tecedent to the deluge , have we not great reaſon to expect, that 
a more minute inveſtigation of the hiſtory of that people will tend 


to remove the difficulties which many labour under in their at- 
tempts to derive all the human ſpecies from one common ſtock, 
1 know, that many look upon the account of an univerſal deluge 
as a mere fable; and hold the idea of all mankind having originated 
from a common ſtock, whether you ſuppoſe that ſtock to have 
been Adam, or Noah, as very unphilofophical: this is not a place 


to combat their philoſophy; but ſurely it is no trifling proof of 


the Novelty of the human race upon the ſurface of the earth, 
that no part of ancient hiſtory, which deſerves credit, reaches, 
according to the opinion of Varro the moſt learned of the Romans, 


beyond the firſt Olympiad. The annals, indeed, of India and 


China ſeem to form an objection to this obſervation; but future 
exami- 


* Foils Diſcovery of the Banian Religion, Chap. 6. 
+ De diluvio multa eſt apud Sinicos Scriptores mentio: de illius origine cauſaque 
nulla, Quod proinde Noẽticum- ne fuerit, an aliud Sinis peculiare, quale Ogygium 


olim in Attica, in Theſſalia Deucalioneum nondum liquet. IIlud pro certo comper- 


tum, Sinenſem de diluvio hiſtoriam non multum a Noetico abeſſe, quippe quæ ter 
mille circiter Annis vulgarem Chriſti epocham prægreditur. — Martini Hiſtor. sin. 


L. 1. p. 12. See alſo Le Chou- King, par M. de Guignes. 


Ad univerſale diluvium quod attinet, nihil adhuc quidem certi vel explorati, in 


Sinarum libris ac monumentis inveni. Couplet Præfa. ad Tab. Chron. 


$ See Du Halde's Hiſtory of China; and Memoires concernant I Hiſtoire, les 
Sciences, les Arts, &c. des Chinois, a Paris 1776.— The letters indeed of De Mailla 
prefixed to the Hiſtoire generale de la Chine, carry the Origin of the Chineſe to an 
ca not conſiſtent with the Hebrew Chronology, but ſuliciently conformable to that 
of the Septuagint, 
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examination will, probably, ſhew it to be an objection of no 
weight, The Chaldeans formerly boaſted, as the Indians and 
Chineſe do now, of their great Antiquity ; and were ſaid to have 
kept aſtronomical obſervations for four hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand years: but when Ariſtotle intreated Calliſthenes to inquire 


into the antiquity of the Chaldeans, he received for anſwer, that, 


upon the taking of Babylon by Alexander, he could not find that 
they were poſſeſſed of any obſervations which reached above 1903 


years backwards k. Now Babylon was taken by Alexander 331 
years before Chriſt ; which number, being added to the former, 


gives 2234 years before Chriſt, for the utmoſt known limit of Ba- 
byloniſh antiquity; and this number falls, upon the moſt mode- 
rate computation, above one hundred years ſhort of the æra aſ- 


ſigned for the deluge. 


f therefore we ſhould be able to find in the hiſtories of the 
Eaſtern nations as certain traditions concerning a deluge, and as 
certain proofs of the invalidity of their pretenſions to any great 
antiquity, as are confeſſedly to be met with in every other quarter 
of the globe, ſhould we not have great reaſon to acquieſce in the 


account given by Moſes of the deluge, and the ſubſequent ſpread- 


ing of the deſcendants of Noah over all the Earth, notwithſtanding 


the difficulties which may attend our endeavours to explain the 


manner in which the deluge was effected, or the doubts which ſome. 


have ſuggeſted concerning its having ever taken place from their 
not being able to diſcover any velliges: of it on the ſurface of the 


Earth ? 

We had been taught by Woodward, and others, to look upon 
the ſhells and other exuviæ of fiſhes, which are found in moſt 
mountainous countries, as unequivocal marks of a deluge ; and 
to conſider the impreſſions of plants, which are met with far be- 


neath the ſurface of the earth in many mines, eſpecially in thoſe 


of coal, as proofs of the plants themſelves being buried there by 
the deluge ; but all theſe, and other ſimilar concluſions are now 
to be abandoned ; for it 1s the opinion, not of a ſhallow dabbler 

Ea | N 
* Voſſius de Ætate Mundi, Cap. 1x, 


( 14 ) 
in the Science of nature, but of the great Linnæus himſelf, that 
whatever marks there may be of a ſlow and almoſt inſenſible con- 
verſion of ſea into dry land, there are none of a deluge any where 


to be found, — Cataclyſmi uni verſalis certa rudera ego nondum attigi, 


quouſque penetravi; minus etiam veram terram Adamiticam, fed ubique 


vidi factas ex & quore Terra: , ef in bis mera rudera longi nqui n 
preterlapfi avi * 


I am far from fublcribing to this opinion ; but were it even ad- 


mitted to be true, you will probably think, that an univerſal tra- 


dition concerning a deluge is a more certain proof of the fact, than 
. hypotheſis of a natural hiſtorian can be of to the contrary. 


But beſides the univerſality of the tradition concerning a de- 
Kg which a more minute acquaintance with the general hiſtory 


of mankind would probably eſtabliſh, other proofs of a common 


Origin might be expected from the inquiry. The deſcendants of 


Noah probably lived together as one family after the deluge, till 
their increaſing numbers forced them to ſeparate, in ſearch of new 


habitations; but whilſt they remained united as one body, they 


would have many cuſtoms civil and religious in common; would 


be acquainted with the make and application of many inſtru- 
ments, military and œconomical; and this degree and kind of 


knowledge would accompany the ſeveral colonies into every part 


of the globe; ſo that one might reaſonably enough expect, that 
all nations, at leaſt, in their infancy, would have ſome agreement 
in things of this ſort, on the ſuppoſition that they were all derived 


from the ſame root. If Great Britain ſhould in the courſe of two 


or three thouſand years ſink into that ſtate of Barbariſm, in which 


_ Cxfar found it, yet it is probable, that from a ſimilarity of cuſtoms 


then ſubſiſting in Britain, and America, a philoſopher might in- 


veſtigate a common Origin. You would not allow me time to 
enlarge upon ſeveral cuſtoms, which were very general, and are 


too ſingular to have ſprung from any common neceſſity of man- 
kind; ſuch as the Olive branch being a ſignal of peace, not only 


N Greeks and Romans, but likewiſe amongſt the Alpine 


nations, 
* Syſtema Naturz, Tom. III. p. 5. 
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nations, who met Hannibal in his paſſage; amongſt the Ameri- 
cans, who addreſſed Columbus; amongſt other barbarians men- 
tioned by Dampier; and among the inhabitants of the ſouthern 
Illes, diſcovered by our late navigators. Human ſacrifices, ſer- 


pent worſhip, cuttings in the fleſh at funerals, ſounding of trum- 


pets, &c. during eclipſes, and many other cuſtoms might be men- 
tioned ; and a further inveſtigation may ſtill diſcover more, which 


have bad almoſt an univerſal prevalence amongſt mankind. Add 


to this the ſimilarity of ſhape obſervable in the ſpears, bows, trum- 


pets, drums, hatchets, chiſels, hooks, nets, boats, and many other 
inſtruments of the Greeks, Romans, Perſians, Egyptians, Scy- | 
thians, Americans, Chineſe, Indians, New Zealanders, and moſt 
other nations; and we may perhaps be induced to think that this 
ſimilarity of cuſtoms and inſtruments amongſt nations very diſtant 
in ſituation, and in other reſpects wholly different in manners, 
may point in ſome degree towards a common Origin of the hu- 


man race. By way of illuſtration, I will mention a few cuſtoms, 
which were wholly the ſame amongſt people as far removed from 
each other as the Egyptians and Peruvians. 


The moſt ancient temples of the Egyptians had no \ ſtatues; and | 


the famous temple of the Sun in Peru is ſaid to have had none. 

The Egyptians embalmed the bodies of their kings, and con- 
verted their ſepulchres into temples ; the Peruvians preſerved the 
carcaſes of their dead kings with as much art as the e ; 
and placed them on golden ſeats in their temple. 


The Egyptians held the rainbow (that token by which God co- 
venanted never more to deſtroy the earth by a flood) in the higheſt | 
veneration; the Peruvians built a temple to the rainbow; painted 


its image on the walls gf the temple; and celebrated its appearance 
by clapping of hands, and other marks of feſtivity. Their kings, 
moreover, had a rainbow and two ſerpents painted on their ſhields, 


as myſtic ſymbols probably of the lapſe of our firſt parents, and 


of the preſervation of Noah. 


The Egyptians held ſacred a pe! petual fire; the peruvians did 


the 
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the ſame, and had a college of virgins dedicated to the fan for its 
guardians. . 
The Egyptians divided the zodiac into twelve parts; the Peru- 
vians did the ſame, and uſed the ſame year with the Egyptians. 
The Egyptian prieſts, before the celebration of their ſacred 
rights, were obliged to uſe connubial abſtinence, to bathe, and to 
faſt; the Peruvian prieſts were ſubject to ſimilar injunctions. 


The Egyptian women made ſacred cakes of flour, which they 


offered to the queen of heaven; — at their principal ſolar feſtivals 
called Raymi and Citua, the Peruvian women did the ſame. 
To mention but one circumſtance more Diodorus Siculus in- 
forms us, that, of the three parts, into which Egypt was divided, the 
prieſts had one for the maintenance of religion; the Peruvians 
made a ſimilar diviſion of their territory, and dedicated one part out 
of three to the Sun ; and, from the revenue ariſing from that part, 


they ſupported the prieſts of the Sun, and the whole of their reli- 


gious eſtabliſhment *. 


I am not here undertaking to derive the Peruvians from the 
- Egyptians ; but ſimply to ſhew, that an accurate attention to the 
cuſtoms of mankind in different parts of the globe might ſerve as 
a clue ſo far at leaſt to connect different nations, as to make us 
receive with leſs reluctance, than ſome men ſhew, the Moſaic re- 
lation of the manner, in which the earth has been peopled. 

The diſcoveries, relative to the Geography of the Globe, which 
have been made by Britiſh navigators, under the auſpices of his 
Majeſty, will ever be remembered to his honour. But navigators, 
though animated by the ſpirit of enterpriſe, and poſſeſſed of the 
moſt enlarged underſtandings, have ſeldom any favourable oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the civil and religious cuſtoms, 
oral traditions, and written hiſtories of the nations, which they 
may happen to meet with. Information of this kind, ſuch as one 
would wiſh to rely on, cannot ordinarily be obtained without 3 a 
long and familiar intercourſe with the inhabitants of a country. 


But 
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But the ſubject is infinite and I muſt have already wearied out 
your attention; the ſum of what I would advance is this — that 
a tranſlation of the chief Oriental Manuſcripts, and an examina- 
tion into the ancient and modern ſtate of the Manners, Arts, and 
Literature of the Eaſtern nations, would greatly contribute to- 
wards perfecting our knowledge of the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Globe, and of the Civil Hiſtory of the human Species; and, in 


particular, it would, I verily truſt, tend to remove many of the 


difficulties, which have been conceived againſt the Authority of 


Moſes, from the ſuppoſed high antiquity of the eaſtern hiſtories, 


and their filence concerning a deluge. 
As to the means of accompliſhing this end, they might be point- 


ed out with great facility. A ſmall ſociety of proper perſons, part 
of whom ſhould be employed at home in tranſlating, and the other 


part in travelling to collect materials, would complete the buſineſs 
in half a century. The public expence, attending the maintenance 


_ of ſuch a ſociety, would be but as a drop in the ocean, compared 


with what 1s annually expended for leſs beneficial purpoſes; but, 


without increaſing the public burdens, by recurring to Parliamen- 


tary liberality, we need have no fear of obtaining from Royal 


| Munificence, or private benefaction ſuch aids, as when added to 


other refources, which the Univerſity has a proſpect of ſpeedily 
poſſeſſing, would be ſufficient for the purpoſe. 

I hope, no Apology will be thought neceſſary for having enter- 
ed ſo fully into a literary ſubject; when it is conſidered, that I 


am addreſſing a body of Clergy ; and that within the precincts of 


the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
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